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the most progressive high schools the 
United States have put into actual operation and 
administration, features that are pretty nearly 
harmony with the fundamental aims purposes 
secondary education stated many 
prominent contemporary educators 
gists. 
this article have described two these 
advanced schools located widely different parts the country 
one the coast, the other the Atlantic. The reason 
for the selection these two institutions was not merely solely 
because they represent present tendencies but because, some 
respects, they approximate the ideal, and thus serve illustrate 
some admirable features progressive high school reorganization. 
First let briefly consider the high school the East which 
located Boston, Massachusetts. 


There are four classes high schools with different aims, the 
indicating the purpose each: 

(1) The General high schools. 

(2) The Arts High School. 

The High School 

(4) The High School Practical Arts. (For 
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Commenting general way upon the 
schools Superintendent Stratton Brooks says: 

“Because children differ mental attitudes, tastes, and ten- 
dencies, system elective studies has been put into operation, 
and special courses and special schools have been established 
wherein each pupil may follow his dominant (Schoo! 
document, No. 10, 5.) 

“The basis this reorganization has been, first, more definite 
emphasis upon the vocational purpose all 
ond, recognition the differing vocational aims pupils, Con- 
sequently, all general courses have been carefully revised for the 
purpose increasing their vocational value and special courses 
and special vocational schools have been established wherein the 
differing vocational aims pupils may realized.” (id. 109.) 


The general high schools the city Boston need special 
consideration. The way which the flexibility the program 
studies conducive the nature and needs the pupils 
given Superintendent Brooks when says: 


“The so-called general high schools offer wide variety 
subjects from which the pupil may choose those which best suit 
his abilities, best prepare him for his future work, appeal 
strongest his dominant interests, case his abilities, future 
work, and dominant interests are known. Since many pupils 
the time entering the high school not know their abilities 
their future vocation, the variety subjects offered and the 
freedom choice allowed the pupil have served excellent pur- 
pose enabling him discover what direction his tastes, 
ability, and interest lay, and find himself.” (id. 24.) 

“There are, course, many pupils the high school who are 
the ‘finding’ process, and who not need wish select 
now their future work. these desirable that there 
provided the best possible instruction subjects that are likely 
find the widest range application adult life. 

The large majority the pupils the general high schools, 
however, have reasonably definite ideas what they are pre- 
paring do. For the thousands who wish take clerical work 
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complete commercial courses are provided, Those who intend 
college normal school have courses rigidly prescribed 
and definitely specialized they were segregated sepa- 
rate schools, For those who yet have more definitely stated 
purpose than preparation for citizenship for home making 
the present limited freedom election ideal.” 26). 

Let notice the curriculum one these model general 
high schools. 


PROGRAM STUDIES. 


The amount work represented one period week for one year 
any study counts one point toward winning diploma. full 
year’s work consists twenty points. 


FIRST YEAR. 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Physical Training. (Two points.) 
Hygiene. (One point.) 
English (Four five points.) English and American authors, 
grammar, composition, reading, speaking and debating. 
One the following. (Four five points.) 
(a) Algebra including equations, or— 
(b) Bookkeeping including commercial arithmetic, penman- 
ship, and commercial forms, 
(c) foreign language (Latin French German I.) 


ELECTIVE STUDIES. 


History 

Spanish 

Biology Botany and Zoology, either. 
Introductory Science. (Three “points only.) 
Manual Training 

Drawing 

Choral Practice. (One point only.) 

Music (Two points only.) Harmony. 


Any subject the prescribed list any year may chosen 
elective that year. 
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SECOND YEAR. 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Physical Training. (Two points.) 
Hygiene. 
English II. (Four five points.) Continuation English 


ELECTIVE STUDIES. 


History IT. 
Mathematics IT. 
(a) Algebra II, or— 
(b) Algebra and plane geometry, or— 
(c) Plane geometry. 
Greek 
Latin IT. 
French IT. 
German IT. 
Spanish IT. 
Biology Botany and Zoology, either. 
Manual Training 
Drawing II. 
Choral Practice. (One point only.) 
Music points only.) Elementary analysis, form. 
Bookkeeping II. 
Phonography and Typewriting 
Commercial Geography. 
Civil Government. 


Any study the first year’s list not already taken successfully 
completed may, with the consent the head-master, taken this 
year. 


THIRD YEAR. 
PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 


Hygiene. 
English III. (Three, four, five points.) 


ELECTIVE 
History 
Mathematics ITT. 
(a) Algebra and geometry, or— 
(b) Solid geometry. 
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Greek 

Latin 

French 

German III. 

Spanish III. 

Physiology. 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Household Science and Arts. 

Manual Training III. (Application drawing and manual train- 
ing industry.) 

Drawing 

Choral Practice. (One point only.) 

Music III. (Two points only.) Advanced harmonic analysis, coun- 
terpoint, form. 

Bookkeeping IIT. 

Phonography and Typewriting IT. 

Commercial Law. 

History Commerce and Industry. 


Any study the earlier lists not already taken successfully com- 
pleted may, with the consent the head-master, taken this year. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


PRESCRIBED STUDIES. 
Physical Training. (Two points.) 


ELECTIVE 


English IV. composition, rhetoric, history and forma- 
tion the English language, Chaucer. 

History IV. 

Mathematics IV. Algebra and Trigonometry. 

Greek 

Latin IV. 

French IV. 

German IV. 

Chemistry IT. 

Physical Geography. 

Manual Training IV. Application drawing and manual training 
industry. 

Phonography and Typewriting III. 

Drawing IV. 

Civil Service. 

Choral Practice. (One point only.) 
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Any study the earlier lists not already taken successfully com- 
pleted, may, with the consent the head-master, taken this year. 


Thus you see examination the program studies, that 
the only absolutely required studies for all pupils are: English, 
Physical Training, and Hygiene. The rest each student’s 
course study depends solely upon his dominant interests, needs, 
and aims life. 

regard the Boston general high schools the characteristic 
features are: 

(1) The limited elective system. 

(2) The flexibility the course study. 

The required studies—Hygiene, Physical Training and Eng- 
lish—it assumed, give some the instruction that every Amer- 
ican citizen should receive, and the electives give each individual 
opportunity discover and develop his dominant interests, 
which simply means each student has opportunity stress the 
subjects that will use later and study problems closely 
related our social, civic, and industrial life. program 
entirely and offers numerous opportunities for change 
course student’s inclinations are modified his tendencies 
are developed. 

The flexibility the courses provides for students, matter 
what their dominant interests, capabilities, and needs might be. 
Thus the education made fit the individual and not the in- 
dividual fit the education. 

The Boston general high schools recognize and emphasize what 
the Committee Nine the National Educational Association 
said 1911 that the high school period the testing time, the 
time for trying out different powers, the time for forming life 
purposes. the high school the boy girl may very 
properly make start along the line his chosen vocation, but 
final choice should not forced upon him the beginning that 
career. makes provisional choice early the course there 
should ample opportunity for readjustment later the high 
school.” (Proc. 1911, 560). 


addition these high schools which have been mentioned, 
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Boston. has what known the School Practical Arts 
for girls, which not devotes considerable part the time 
regular academic subjects, but lays special stress house- 
hold science, millinery and dressmaking. course house- 
hold science offered girls who desire make intelligent 
study the home from the standpoint sanitation, furnishing, 
decoration and care. But this not the only aim. The school 
also provides definite industrial training high character, Those 
who wish take this work receive instruction some branch 
industrial labor paying good wages School Docu- 
ment, No. 10, 


the general high schools Boston gave addition the 
present curricula, the instruction now offered all other high 
schools, seems that they would approximate the ideal 
this one respect. 

view what the great contemporary educators and psycholo- 
gists say, seems me, that addition hygiene, physical 
training and English, the Boston high schools should require some 
instruction together with practical problems sociology 
and economics; for must bear mind citizenship the only 
vocation which all must take part.* 


the March issue Education the author will present article the 
Berkeley Plan: The Six-Year High School. 
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Effective Supervision 


The Superintendent’s Double Problem. 


work the superintendent usually presents 
double problem. Not only required deal 
with strictly supervisory (pedagogical) 
but must also responsible for administrative 
(business) matters. This condition presents 
difficulty. the rock upon which the work 
large proportion superintendents wrecked, for 
there are few such officers who not some time 

their careers awaken the fact that the business aspect the 
work receiving much more than its due amount time and 
energy. They find that they have drifted into the habit giving 
their time office work, records all kinds, complaints 
from parents, projected buildings, something, least, 
aside from the real work with teachers, and class-room problems 
instruction. After the superintendent principal realizes 
that this his condition, becomes for him constant struggle 
keep proper balance between the two kinds work; but more 
often than not that balance impossible. Parents must talked 
to, supplies books must ordered checked up, assign- 
ments pupils various buildings must made, changed de- 
fended; and such things force themselves upon the attention, 
the contemplated pedagogical problems—the real teaching and 
learning problems teacher and pupil—are put off again and 
again more convenient season which never arrives, 

large system the remedy consists separation ad- 
ministrative and supervisory duties. That say, there should 
business manager who ultimately responsible the super- 
but who, with good deal independence, cares for 
his one phase the work. This would largely relieve the super- 
intendent the specifically business problems, and allow him 
focus his energies primarily upon the pedagogy the school. 
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small cities probably necessary have both responsi- 
bilities, administrative and supervisory, vested one person, but 
that person will need exercise extreme care order make 
sure that one kind work not swallowed the other. 

What wish emphasize, therefore, our first point, that 
school-supervision one thing, and school administration another 
and that lack sound basis for effective supervision where the 
two are combined, least where they are inadequately dis- 
tinguished separate responsibilities, 


II. The Superintendent’s Tenure Office. 

The superintendent needs free from the nightmare 
yearly election, subject the possible caprices unstable men, 
influenced neighborhood His board should elect 
for term from three five years, taking the proper precau- 
tions the time election insure getting the right man 
the right place. With added stability his position, the superin- 
tendent will feel more enthusiasm his work. will have more 
hope inaugurating policies which can see chance having 
time work out. While will, wise, always proceed cau- 
tiously, and not try build the mountain day, will never- 
theless not find necessary cautious merely mark 
time instead marching. has been said that “in the United 
States least, the function the superintendent becoming 
more and more that the diplomat. Desire hold his position puts 
him under continual pressure inquire what may do, rather 
than search out what should do. the follower what 
thinks the safe course, and invariably this disastrous 
progressive thinking.” 

Therefore, provision made for all necessary safeguards 
electing the right man, his term should such that can feel 
some security his position, and through the medium his con- 
tract, weather, necessary, certain amount storm until his 
policies have had chance prove 


The Board Common Sense Check upon the Superin- 

the other hand, not mean imply that the superin- 

tendent should have his way without check. Truly (in 

theory least) the pedagogical expert,—the trained man who 
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supposed know what should do, and supposed able 
it; but all specialists need checked the common 
sense those for whom the work done. One hires archi- 
tect make plans for house, and perhaps depends absolutely 
upon him for certain details, such strength materials, ete. 
but even such matters who the house-owner expects 
that the architect can make the situation seem reasonable, and 
that will willing try so. When comes such 
matters position and number windows, closets, ete., decora- 
tion and design, even much more initiative may claimed the 
owner. wishes plans from the architect, but wishes ex- 
ercise upon those plans his own common sense, and his knowledge 
his own needs. the school board which represents the so- 
ciety maintaining the school, has right pass upon the plans 
the superintendent. These plans must seem reasonable the 
board, just the plans engineer must seem reasonable 
the municipal body having charge the installation water 
system. The municipal body could not make the plans, but can 
(if will) exercise wise common sense check, and the same 
thing true the relation superintendent and The 
inconsistencies which acute men affairs every day detect the 
plans specialists all lines, are sufficient evidence the situ- 
ation. course there danger that the superintendent may 
over-restricted, but society through the board has right im- 
press itself upon the situation, and the superintendent feels 
that not allowed himself justice, has always the 
recourse resignation from the contract. may again 
compared the architect who, not satisfied have given 
house represent his work, may refuse authorize the building 
the house. not likely, however, that this condition would 
arise between superintendent and board, where the latter had 
been sufficiently impressed with man elect him for relatively 
long 

Given, therefore, superintendent who understands 
gards the distinction between supervision and administration, who 
assured reasonable term office, and whose policies are 
adequately checked the common sense lay board, what 
else necessary order that the supervision may made 
effective 
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The superintendent’s preparation important. 


have already assumed that the superintendent should 
man especially trained for his work. This fact should prac- 
tically self-evident, and present very generally conceded. 
But worth mentioning because was not very long ago 
(and some sections the time even not yet past) when was 
thought that anyone with general college university educa- 
tion was capable pedagogical supervision, whether not 
had any special preparation for the work. one should 
thought for the position superintendent who not trained 
the aims education, certain sections biology, sociology, 
and psychology (together with their pedagogical applications), 
and who not able make courses study, and intelligently 
judge their application general teaching situa- 
tions. 

All this, however, saying nothing more than that before 
tries supervise the pedagogy others, the superintendent 
must himself have gained possession pedagogy the right 

stamp, and must continue revise the light daily ex- 
perience. must have been, and must continue be, student 
education the best sense that term. 


The method, means which the superintendent at- 
tempts get his right pedagogy into right operation the school 
room, most important all. 


That superintendents differ widely their ideas method 
very evident. That there growing discontent with certain 
methods shown such quotations the following from 
editorial the “It not the 
business supervisory officials visit class rooms, assume 
critical air, find much fault possible, and away enter 
some mysterious volume record the teacher’s 
This suggests more less specifically the superintendent who 
sits snugly his office and writes out theories what ought 
be, sends copies these theories his teachers, and then goes 
around occasionally see how well his plans are being carried 
out, make suggestions details where failure has 
and finally rate teachers according their ability follow 
directions. 
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But, quoting from essay Swift’s, “Human nature too 
flexible adequately treated mimeographed prescriptions.” 
The superintendent may have right theory what “ought 
be”, but must also plunge into the midst things “as they 
really are” the guise his own particular problem. Then 
the light the two points view, may begin the task nar- 
rowing the gap between the real and the ideal. But can not 
successfully through direct imposition his ideas,— 
through the planning procedures which teachers must 
follow. the contrary his method should that the devel- 
opment the individual teacher, through sympathetic codpera- 
tion. This implies the part the superintendent willing- 
ness, and ability, enter into close personal relations with 
each teacher. should know her strength and her weakness, 
and should try help increasing the former and eliminating 
the latter; but should begin with the and not with 
the weakness. should find some good the poorest, foster 
that, and then, using motive power the encouragement and 
enthusiasm thus engendered, prepared gradually attack 
difficulties arising either from inability inactivity the part 
the teacher. the contrary, the teacher cast down and 
discouraged the start severe adverse criticism there little 
hope that she will have the reserve force rise above it. 

the superintendent should work with his teachers, and not 
apart from them. The work should done together. The su- 
perintendent should sometimes teacher’s room teach, 
out, will, wise, take his teachers into his confidence, and 
ready receive valid opinions either for against his own par- 
ticular ideas. fact will consult with his teachers, either 
body individuals, upon all subjects vital the school 
work, not only because they will more sympathy with the 
resulting policy, but also because the familiarity gained through 
secing and helping the plan grow, will make possible for the 
teachers infinitely more intelligent putting into opera- 
tion. argued that teachers are not capable enough 
enable such plan feasible, very reasonable reply might 
that this plan develops capable teachers out while 
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the imposition specific brand pedagogy and its routine 
does the reverse. 

And yet superintendent might think had fulfilled all 
the requirements thus far mentioned, and still entirely miss 
the most vital thing (already implied, but not specifically stated) 
viz., that besides being upon the personal, codperative, pedagogi- 
basis, his work must deal largely with principles instead 
with detail. detail right pedagogy flexible human nature 
flexible. the bulk supervision should deal with the 
broad underlying principles aims, materials, and methods 
education, and let the teacher’s growing sense these gradually 
correct the smaller errors, but the same time, let her 
her own way. The superintendent might perhaps regarded 
the wielder lens which brings focus (to the exercise 
common policy ideal) all the rays represented given 
corps teachers (himself included); but the result such 
focusing should still leave possible recognize the individu- 
ality the rays both before and after, and also the result. 
Thus group teachers becomes unity and yet remains di- 
versity. Thus set beacon hope for the individual 
teacher, and inexhaustible impetus her effort. this re- 
lation “give and take”, where any demand all made 
demand for rather than for precedures, she 
may directed and trained, but she may still natural and 
not artificial what she does; and sense work out her own 
salvation and that her pupils. The relief from the tyranny 
petty rules enables her assume the close personal, human 
relation toward her charges, instead the colder analytical one. 
She has assimilated her pedagogy principles, the strength 
hers, but its trammels are The superintendent who 
get such result has supreme right happy. 
cannot approximate this result certain extent failure, 
but needs said that if, the long run, there are found 
certain individual teachers who are unable come into the fo- 
cus,—into line with the operation the superintendent’s general 
only remedy for such situation seems the 
elimination such teachers from the corps. 

But you ask, “In how large system possible for the 
superintendent have the suggested intimate relation the 
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individual teacher, her personal friend and co-worker 
must once admit that some extent have been de- 
scribing ideal situation impossible regards 
many school systems. But the goal outlined perfectly feasible 
one for small school twenty-five possibly fifty 
can also maintained (more less second hand) very 
considerable degree, for much larger number, the superin- 
tendent learns work intelligently means assistants such 
principals and other supervisory officers, through whose work 

gains much the familiarity and codperation which, because 
the numbers involved, cannot attain personal contact. 
But the numbers continue increase, the possible familiarity 
decreases, does also the personal (although not necessarily the 
real) codperation, until large city the superintendent may 
come have very vague personal relation his teachers. 
nevertheless, some supervisory official should have the ‘close re- 
lation which has been described, and the superintendent must see 
that so, and that through such persons retains what 
intimacy 

such case (and perhaps even where the more directly 
personal relation can maintained also) may well for the 
superintendent for certain reports, dealing with results 
only, which verifies tests sent out from the office. The 
teacher’s estimate what she has accomplished (verified dis- 
proved the test) very valuable the superintendent, both 
making his judgment teacher, and the general success 
system. the course very elastic these reports may 
necessary often twice month, but there will need for 
less number the course relatively fixed. this connection 
might well there were record accompany each class 
passes from teacher teacher, which record each teacher 
set down from time time her impressions the class 
whole, some special individuals, and general, the results 
which she feels that she has accomplished. the absence 
time keep complete records individual pupils, such class 
record would prove next order value. Each new teacher 
could make much use the years passed, and there might 
accumulated many valuable pedagogical data certain 
sort. general, however, reports and clerical work should 
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reduced minimum,—should verbal wherever possible, and 
the energy the teacher set free for other purposes. the 
superintendent familiar should with the work 
each teacher (either personally through his agents) will 
need few teachers’ reports supplement his knowledge. 
Reviewing briefly the points this discussion would say 
that effective supervision consists (1) separation the 
problems administration from those supervision, either 
assigning them another individual, confining them 
their proper place the work single individual; (2) giv- 
ing the superintendent adequate tenure office; (3) 
having the work the superintendent checked the common 
sense lay board; (4) requiring that the superintendent 
possess right pedagogical ideas which gets into the school room 
through sympathetic development the individual 
teacher. 
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The Little Leader 


New 


years ago came, the new teacher, 
eighteen years age—farm born, with the last 

four years small The impression 
was that head—a fine cleaving 
head, that seemed almost carry light. There 
was good, small, surprisingly efficient body under 

The neighborhood was low point—farms giving bare sub- 
sistence less, timber stripped, church closed alternate 
grange wavering, and the boys going five miles hear noises and 
jump trains, and strength tests railroad iron. 

Nineteen pupils met him, first day; and not one but had 
something try tell that night. had looked them, 
held small ones look into eyes, felt them, had them push 
him—had laughed open-mouthed three times study hours, and 
closed fully half hour early have them help fix the stove pipe 
where had smoked for years, George Finch had wrestled Mart 
Gurney—what they’d talked about for three years, since both 
grew so. set them it, and made them clinch three 
times. George threw him all three, though tried quit after 
the first. that’s the new teacher had said. 
“Wondering and waiting don’t pay. Now can on.” 

The parents were doubtful; and the month’s end the doubts 
were smaller. But had got around, friendly, know them 
all; they liked him and would The entire school out during 
mid-session measuring Furman’s pig lot, watching thunder 
shower come through the notch, standing around little water- 
fall the ditch, were certainly carrying the unusual plenty far. 

The mothers came out for him first, one after another,—sensing 
vaguely the stir and questing their children’s minds. 
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the holidays, the little teacher was the quiet leader there— 
leading plainly better education, more and better society, and 
the renewal lapsed hopes and ambitions. The school had 
increased near thirty, older boys especially leaving work for it. 

first pushed the school outside the book covers and the four 
drab walls, into the life three miles around; then brought some 
that life flow constantly through the school 
and wood, roof and cloth, lumber and coal measures were taught 
the measuring and weighing these very things, readily 
near hand. first quarry was opening, and with its forge 
and pulleys and levers, and its baring the hill strata, 
the class room some good hours. these ways taught, 
linking school and place and life—books and sports and profit 

The first reading circle, field day, toboggan, boxing- 
gloves, skees, local and natural history study, came through 
him and have held, mainly. There had been team 
for ten years. The material was unpromising, but organized 
one that after almost ludicrous early defeats, reached out for 
members adjoining neighborhoods, and has become successful 
and respected, and large factor developing the wider codpera- 
tive life. 

“Just before Westerman’s time,” they are still saying; 
“that came after Westerman.” left standards for school, for 
sports and organization, for cheer and friendliness, that are 
potent after the years; and they know the little master with the 
clear head started the turning the tide that has since borne 
steadily forward. 
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Training for Social Efficiency 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


CHAPTER 
What Education For 


“Are not, individuals, guilty heartless cruelty our 
brothers and sisters, allowing them disinherited their 
share the great treasures spiritual goods heaped the 
labors past generations?” 

Tuomas 


= 


year was the parting 
the ways, the dividing line between the elemen- 
tary school and the high school. chose the 
straight and narrow path course, the high school. 
could not have imagined himself not doing so, 
for has been assumed ever since began 
the kindergarten. However, the majority his 
not only imagined themselves out 
the broad highway free from the restraints school, but they 
are there, having turned their backs their privileges 
school were prison-house from which escape. And own 
boy now begins question, “What the “What 
When algebraic problem tries him and Latin root entangles 
him, comes home cynic, with why’s bristling his tongue. 
This natural, stage expected the development every 
boy, but were not there tell him why, give him answer 
which appeals his reason, sure would take matters into 
his own hands and simply stop some day, any rate like many 
boys, find himself job the end his second 

course will college. have fears that will not 
keep the family tradition, but were there family tradition 
should have fears that independent position the business 
world would appeal much more strongly than four more years 
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study. can therefore appreciate some the reasons underlying: 
the great exodus our boys from school before they have gone half 
way through high school, and can especially appreciate some 
the dilemmas the parents who must hard put answer 
the insistent why’s, they have scholarly traditions nor any 
logical conceptions the reasons which have actuated 
boards and committees fifteen and educational associations in. 
prescribing studies. explain the inexplicable difficult 
task, satisfying neither boy nor parent. 

for daughter, she did not ask why when she went 
lege. She simply came home one day saying she wanted go. This 
fanned pride into conspicuous blaze, and said myself, 
“Behold, the scholarly instincts the ancestral stock are begin- 
ning bud!” But, alas! the parental glow was suddenly quenched 
when she announced that was only because her chum was going. 
And this imagine seems the good and sufficient reason for many 
girl’s 

Now how answer child’s questionings? comes home 
and declares vehemently that does not see what use Latin 
going him and reply that educated man ought 
know Latin, that our own English language can much better 
understood know the Latin derivatives, that going 
study science needs for his scientific terms, that need 
ancient history and ancient literature give perspective, 
that will want man breadth vision and depth 
culture and not superficially educated. And this appeals him 
because boy, but what should say was Olaf Oleson 
Joseph Petroski who asked that question? comes home 
another day and says has head for mathematics and sees 
sense algebra and explain that man affairs today wants 
know how compute most rapidly, and struggles An- 
other time English that “simply hates” and theme 
the bugbear his life. This time have the best leverage all, 
for produce letter application for position from bright 
and otherwise promising young man, but who can neither spell 
nor use his words properly, and who course turned down. 

Now these arguments happen effective with boy; they 
might not with Olaf Joseph. And all the time conscious 
that they are superficial, and are more less against prin- 
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ciples, least are stopping short the real reasons for 
tion. the first instance left boy with the distinct impres- 
sion that the end education was enable him become 
gentleman culture, the second that was become 
industry, the third get higher salary. None these 
the fundamental reason for education, and the real nature 
the real boy instinctively feels that not, and unless some more 
vital reason grips him drops his Latin and slights the algebra 
and cuts the English altogether. Unless enjoyed his 
training would see very quickly that sound mind sound 
body” was only means end. The boy wants live; 
wants get all the enjoyment there out life. That enjoy- 
ment may consist testing his strength physically mentally, 
showing that moral weakling, but life wants, 
life spelled with capital can made understand 
that helps him get experiences Life which 
could never know otherwise,—interesting, enticing experiences, 
—he will want education, for wants experiences and 
wants test his powers. normal child eager, investigating 
creature. wants know and education should supply the 
means satisfying this thirst. 

There are those who believe that the idleness long 
most unnatural, that the difference between play and work 
artificial difference suggested the child, not born with him. 
any rate, most boys are far from idle vacation. they 
not have the healthy interests building canoes sailboats 
mountains making garden, they are plaving craps 
stealing apples becoming nuisances generally, because they 
must have experiences, the most interesting they can think up. 
And the boy right. must. And must edu- 
should help get them. Phaeton wanted prove him- 
self the son Phoebus and drive the chariot the Sun one day. 
The more his father told him the dangers the path and the 
unruly spirit the horses the more eager was the boy hold the 
reins himself. Not until the snorting steeds darted forward and 
outran the morning breeze did Phaeton begin realize what 
had done. But when they left the travelled road and scorched 
the stars and burnt the earth began tremble and wish had 
never touched his father’s horses. Phaeton was boy, 
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the trouble was not his desire for interesting and exciting ex- 
perience, but his lack training. Education should introduce 
just such interesting experiences and teach how drive 
the chariot the Day. But young America does not yet know 
how spare the whip and hold the horses, 

Yet education not simply direct the energies the normal 
child, but remove the fetters from the handicapped. are all 
hampered more less and the great work the world 
release those who are bound and set right those who face life 
wrong angle. fact great majority the every-day busi- 
ness the world from bicycle shop the and the 
tor’s professions, repair things which have gone wrong. And 
one the great parts the business education make the 
crippled and the weak able walk straight life’s road. some- 
times think things can never made right, that there such 
thing overcoming heredity and accident, but wonderful educa- 
tional discoveries are being made just wonderful dis- 
coveries have come light within the last ten years. 
who has faith for the mentally crippled and the morally inert 
culpable today physician who has faith modern 

The most vivid illustration what education for un- 
shackling the spirit and releasing its capacities given the 
life Helen Keller, child doubly handicapped entering into 
normal experiences. are told* that when six years age 
teacher was secured for her she was completely unresponsive 
all endeavors teach her anything, even the ordinary neces- 
sary functions physical existence. Attempt after attempt was 
made try make her understand the meaning the things 
she was touching, but without avail, until one day Miss Sullivan 
had her out the open field the side stream and she held 
her hand under the cool, flowing water. her then 
that she would try once more what she had tried other ways 
before, spelling the name this thing which she was touching, 
the water, into her hand. Suddenly the meaning those strange 
motions flashed Helen’s mind. This was water, then what 
must all the other objects which she was Running 
into the house, she brought her playthings, her doll, her horse, 


*See Helen Keller—The Story Life. 
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know what they were, and she almost made herself ill her 
eagerness know during the next few months. That eagerness 
has never ceased through youth and young womanhood, through 
school and college, until today she exceptionally well-educated 
woman notwithstanding the handicaps both blindness earth’s 
sights and deafness all sounds. was the beginning the 
meaning life for that little word. The door was opened 
then which released her imprisoned mind. 

That was master stroke teaching, begin spell out the 
meaning life That all true teaching is. And that 
why teachers should sit the feet the great Master- 
Teacher, for that was the sum and substance his work. The 
disciple who knew him best caught the significance his mission 
when called him the Word, the simplest expression thought 
that God could give open blind eyes and unstop deaf 

And this what education for, teach human beings 
spell out the meaning the experiences life. 
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Significant School Statistics 


Hien Boston, Mass, 


ORDER that principal may know how the de- 
tails his school are progressing, necessary 
for him collect significant statistics frequently. 
ought not only have full confidence the 
his school, but also ought have 
ways measuring that progress. Not much 


time should spent, however, collecting sta- 
tistical information handicap the school 
doing its fundamental work, but enough should collected 
know how well that fundamental work being done, far 
statistics and tables can show. 

The aim this article present some the tables that have 
been helpful our work; most the tables presented are 
alike interesting the teachers and principal the school, and 
some them are equally interesting the pupils. 

Attendance—The need good attendance evident. order 
measure our efficiency this regard, the following table 
kept posted from month month: 


TABLE 


Showing the percentage attendance the Boston High School 
Commerce, months and years. 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June Year 


1906-07 97.06 79.10 95.00 95.49 94.7 96.00 95.97 
1907-08 95.48 97.85 96.89 96.56 95.91 94.98 94.59 93.87 94.44 93.31 
1908-09 98.26 96.17 96.85 96.19 95.70 95.40 96.17 95.58 94.75 95.97 
1909-10 95.99 96.72 96.30 96.02 95.83 96.00 95.64 94.95 95.19 94.09 
1910-11 98.31 94.98 97.09 96.37 96.19 94.66 95.48 93.80 95.14 
1911-12 98.68 97.10 96.90 96.12 96.69 96.87 96.30 96.35 99.80 


this school the home room the unit organization, and 
rivalry for all school honors between home rooms rather than 
between classes. order help capitalizing home room loy- 
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TABLE 


Efficiency Bulletin 56. 


Attendance 
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94.19 
93.94 
93.14 


alty for the benefit the school attendance, such report the 
following issued the entire school the end each month: 


Showing the records for attendance for the different home rooms 
for the month May, 1912. 


June 1912. 


Number Tardy 


oF 


ont, 


Ila 

96.98 
96.94 
96.93 
IVb 96.10 
On 
95.80 
95.78 

Ile 
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School attendance for May, 1912 96.35 
Best previous attendance for May was 1906, 95.97 
Attendance for June, 1911, 94.69 
Best previous attendance for June was 1906, 94.92 


reward for being the head the list the winning home 
room intrusted with the guardianship the school seal for the 
month; this trophy gold-plated shield presented the school 
the first graduating class—the class 1908. There real 
competition for creditable position this monthly report. The 
attendance the school during the past year shown Table 
evidence whether such method promoting attendance 
helpful not. Competition encouraged not only between home 
rooms from month month, but also between the school record 
for any month and the record for the same month for previous 
years, and also between the yearly record the school and those 
other high schools the city. 

Scholarship. Reports are issued five times year. the end 
each two months the marks are collected from the individual 
teachers, result which, among other tables, the following 
has been made: 


TABLE 


Showing the distribution marks grades bi-monthly periods 
and for the year. 


Sept. Nov. Jan. Mar May 
Oct. Dec. Feb. April June Year 
1910-11 10.50% 14.04% 14.86% 13.34% 
34.45 33.63 32.32 31.21 32.50 
Cc— 9.51 6.64 9.93 8.83 7.85 7.78 
D—E—F 8.35 8.70 8.02 10.57 10.28 
100.01 100.00 99.99 100.00 100.00 100.00 
1911-12 10.61 11.91 12.14 12.53 14.12 
B 30.63 31.01 27.51 27 98 29.18 29.51 
Cc 36.49 36.29 34.58 35.05 35.90 38.84 
12.47 10.24 11.05 10.88 9.02 
9.79 10.55 14.72 13.56 11.77 
99.99 100.00 100.00 100.00 99.99 


regular intervals two weeks special reports are sent the 
homes boys who are doing failing work. From reports sub- 
mitted the home room teachers, the following report issued 


the pupils and teachers the school: 
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TABLE IV. 


Showing the distribution special reports issued May 29, 1912. 


English English German Bookkeeping 
German 4 German 8 _ English 2 
Ile 
English English 
35 Ilf 22 
Phonog. 
German 
Math. 
German History 
Algebra German IVb 
Science Penmanship Law 
Bookkeeping Math. Phonog. 
Illa 
English 
German 
lla Spanish IVe 
Science Spanish IIIb 
Chem. 
Bookkeeping 
IIb Law 
English German Chemistry 
Penmanship 
English 


to 


understand the real significance this report, the follow- 
ing report issued the same time: 
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TABLE 


Giving summary special reports issued for the 
May 29, 1912. 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Nov. Dec, Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. Mar. Apr. May May 


671 610 762 468 728 813 769 604 746 797 616 506 


Reports Elementary Schools. order that the elementary 
schools the city, public and private, may work best advan- 
tage with the school, the following report made out each 


boy the school: 


marks for the last bi-monthly period have been follows: 


Subject Mark 

absent 
Conduct 
Date 


These reports are forwarded the office; they are sent the 
elementary schools with such letter the following: 
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TABLE 


Showing distribution marks classes for bi-monthly period. 


(Letter) 


Principals Districts: 


Enclosed please find copies marks received pupils the High School Commerce 
school during the last bi-monthly period. 


Following summary all the marks the school during the same period. 


year class 240 810 919 305 253 2537 
2nd year class 151 449 555 179 120 1461 
year class 304 399 140 114 1055 
4th year class 139 242 276 835 


Marks for the entire school were distributed follows: 


10.61% 

30.63% 

36.49% 

12.47% 
DEF 9.79% 


Enclosed also please find the honor list pupils for this same period. boy earns his 


place this list marks, including conduct, all A’s and B’s, least three 
which shall 


Boys from your school who left during the last bi-monthly period: 


should glad receive any suggestion from you regard these boys. 
Very truly yours, 


evident that such codperation between high and elementary 
schools has many benefits it, more than enough offset the 
inconvenience carrying out such scheme. 


Mortality. The mortality school cannot watched too 
closely. very helpful know just why and where the mor- 


tality is. Desire for this information has prompted the making 
the following tables: 


: 
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TABLE VII (Corrected July 1912). 


Showing Mortality months and 


n 
MN 3 4 
= 2s is 
Se 8 ok Is 
II 3 1 1 1 4 6 19 (2) 6 
certif. Dip. same year 
died 
entered col. end years 
TABLE (Corrected July 1912). 
Re-arrangement Table 
Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
pils en- 
1907-08 
Pupils entered 


died (2) rec’d cert. dip. same year 
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1908.09 
entered 
died 
1909-10 
1910-11 
entered 
1999-10 234 2 5 1 4 2 3 1 11 3 200 32 168 1 1 
(2) cert& dip. same year 
1911-12 
entered 
1907-08 


*did not try for 


investigation into the causes the withdrawals for the past 


year has disclosed the following facts: 


Withdrawn account family circumstances 
Cause withdrawal unknown 

Low scholarship, truancy, ete. 

Withdrawn temporarily; will re-enter next year 
work 

Withdrawn account sickness 

Transferred other high schools 

Removed from city 

Present only few days 


Total, 
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similar investigation into the causes those who failed 
return September, 1911, disclosed the following facts: 


Cause unknown 
Low scholarship, ete. 
enter other schools 
Family circumstances 
Removed from city 
Sickness 


The above information submitted the educational world 
not set tables which take pride; they are submitted 
matters interest only. should our earnest ambition 
succeeding years have better tables report than have had 
the first six years the school’s history. 
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The College Boy 


characteristics the college boy spring 
from his feelings independence. the high 

school the preparatory school the pupils are under 
the close supervision parents teachers, and 
actions are watched, some extent, during 
the full twenty-four hours the day. This super- 
vision the preparatory student supposed 
bring about certain degree intellectual and 
moral maturity, which the college presupposes every one that 
admitted membership. After entering college, the student 
finds himself the midst conditions radically different from 
what has hitherto experienced. expected cer- 
tain places certain times, but for most the day night there 
with freedom that surprising and delightful. 

takes some time master the new situation, but uni- 
versally recognized that the college boy does this his satisfaction 
the beginning the second year. peculiar activities— 
hazing, the jubilant songs, the unrestrained yells, the outlandish 
antics, the new gait—are superficial indications his inner 
mental state, which one overflowing joy because the dis- 
covery personal independence, 

is, however, the feeling independence, not actual inde- 
pendence, which attains. man may show ability and skill 
the conclusion his college course, but complete independence 
our complex civilizatian does not come any such 
age. But the feeling independence the best start that one 
get toward real mastery self and later on. 
Accordingly, society with great, though probably nearly uncon- 
scious, insight into its own needs has made conditions extraordi- 
narily favorable for the growth this feeling. The students live 
away from home; their organizations are but little regulated from 
without, and many cases they are secret; they are the age 
and physical vigor compose conquering armies, yet they are 
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not self-supporting, since they live means that others supply, 
or, they have support themselves, considered all 
proper for them pick the necessary funds ways that would 
considered beneath their dignity were they the economic 
world like most the men their age. Society grants them 
these conditions suitable for the development independence 
the realization that independent men are necessary for civiliza- 
tion, and the hope that these conditions will produce nobly in- 
dependent characters. 

These facts are true not only for the present, but they have 
always been true college men. the early days the college, 
the university, was then called, the time the middle 
ages, the evidence was even more striking. The excesses the 
students were wilder than they are now, but the state 
heeded their actions. The universities were given the state 
authorities almost full control over the students; they were even 
empowered try and punish student that was guilty great 
crime murder, without reference other legal processes. 
There has been much change since then, but probably college boys 
are still granted more freedom than any other body persons. 
Alumni returning their alma mater after service the world, 
frequently lay aside the responsibilities their maturer state, 
and enter the feelings and actions the old care-free college days. 

Closely associated with this feeling independence deeply 
rooted seriousness. easy for observer overlook this 
characteristic. The young man twenty, who dancing like 
Mohican chief around bonfire, may appear for the moment 
incapable deep seriousness, but his very antics may but 
disguise cover his real interests and aspirations. With true 
independence, does not care misunderstood, and, 
sincerity, would prefer have his genuine purposes underesti- 
mated than make false display 

There are ways detecting this seriousness, disguised though 
commonly is. The college oration one the best tests. 
single instance, there will any collection orations some 
questions the day,—a wrong that exists, right that 
ought become more potent. The treatment these pertinent 
topics shows that the students naturally are interested large, 
live problems, and they view them with earnestness, This inner 
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seriousness, moreover, like their independence, has always been 
characteristic students worthy membership college, and 
has likewise been directly expressed not seldom apparently 
contradictory The historian Green says that the brawls 
the students the ancient universities often foretold political 
events great moment. murderous town and gown row pre- 
ceded the opening the Baron’s War.” also quotes old 
rhyme: “When Oxford draws the knife, England’s soon strife.” 

Society now turning searching eye upon the college, perhaps 
never before. certain that reforms are demanded, 
but also apparent that the value the college, institu- 
tion for social improvement, not doubted. Many the grosser 
evils earlier time have been removed; there are not now the 
open “drinking, quarreling, and dicing” that there were once; the 
“roysterer and are not evident, but there seems 
searching for the more hidden faults, which make the college 
less power than might be. 

Society has the right expect that the college will adapt itself 
modern conditions, and the criticisms are evidently not based 
upon the same standards were accepted hundred, even 
twenty, years ago; but there are certain permanent principles that 
may used reaching new critical decisions. would 
interesting question consider whether the college boy worse 
than has been, whether the public becoming more critical 
its demands. Practically, however, makes difference which 
the fact, whether both are true. either one, both are 
true, the sensible conclusion remains the same, namely, that the 
college and the students ought change their standards order 
meet the conditions the time. Also, whatever the change 
conditions and whatever the causes for this may be, the two con- 
stant characteristics these students, which have been named, 
independence and seriousness, give principles for determining 
what society may wisely demand the student, and what the 
students may wisely accept just. 

back the first principle, then, however much may 
demanded the college boy, society can never afford refuse 
him the independence that has always enjoyed—real inde- 
pendence, not false glitter it. takes bravery the part 
society grant such body men great independence, They 
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are likely question everything; they may question ideas 
customs that have become time-honored, and these questionings 
might lead the student into inextricable mazes, ultimately 
duce changes society itself. This is, however, foundation for 
sound progress. Still, the accompanying dangers are real, and 
there will always chance for discussion where the di- 
viding line between liberty and license may judiciously drawn. 

But society its wisdom must fearless allowing stu- 
dents criticise its functions and practices, without 
ing restriction, must, just truly, resolute declaring what 
limits will not overstepped. Our modern civiliza- 
tion is, ought be, decided some the gains has se- 
which will not allow overthrown, Three such may 
mentioned. The first respect for human life. But little 
need said concerning this; great strides have been made here 
within recent years, seen the restrictions that have been 
put upon hazing. While college fooling will have allowed, 
goes the extent endangering life, going too far. 
going too far, also, when the physical body student 
intentionally hurt disabled, whether games otherwise. 
this have, our day, too little respect for human life. 

The second restriction that may wisely made, refers the 
majesty the law. have struggled long and hard reach 
conception lawful action that these men, who are looked 
for leadership advanced directions, cannot well permitted 
lawbreakers with impunity. the contrary, those who are 
privileged should feel bound obey the law more than others less 
privileged, and not seek exemption from any phase it. 
is, truth, brainless type independence which exhibited 
deeds that are befitting only the lowest stratum society. 
If, however, college boy commits act that would considered 
unlawful for citizen the same age, who not higher 
school, the student should regarded impartially the courts, 
and treated like any other malefactor. have passed the stage 
when the college authorities may allowed punish acts for 
which there legal penalty. 

The third relates respect for women, and the family 
fundamentally important The student that trans- 
gresses here, even otherwise has much attractiveness, should 
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considered the college authorities persona non grata, and 
there should stronger tendency the part students, who 
are not this stamp, ostracise such individuals. 

The college one the institutions which society uses 
agency for the promotion its own ends. The student, therefore, 
may claim privileges that not conduce that aim. So- 
ciety only showing consciousness its own purposes when 
insists that such limitations these shall not passed without 
appropriate penalty. 

These requirements, the whole, are comparatively easy 
they are easily stated and easily 
however, the attempt made say how much seriousness stu- 
dent shall have, the problem becomes much more indefinite and 
But right here, would seem, that most the 
criticisms the students are now made—that they are indif- 
ferent and too little work. progress has been made other- 
wise, much more debatable whether the college boy 
serious the days when exhibited more rudeness than 
does now. quote from Green again, the rough mediaeval stu- 
dent, spite his coarseness, had keen thirst for knowledge, 
passionate devotion.” “The turbulance and stir” those days 
“was stir and turbulence life.” 

Does the college boy now have thirst for knowlegde and 
passionate devotion for anything worthy devotion? he, 
his activities, exhibit stir real life? Yes, many them 
measure these standards, but some not. not 
expected that all students will serious beyond criticism. 
easy abuse leisure and freedom doing little one may. 
Such passivity, purposeless action, even supported the 
widespread theory that time profitably spent college, only 
the associations and extraneous influences have effect upon the 
character the student. This theory presupposes that college 
environment superior the less artificial influences society, 
moulding agency, and untenable. The fact that only 
strong-willed, purposeful students can expected profit much 
college course. The habit loafing bad one acquire, 
never mind the source, and institution justified allowing 
develop without protest; those students that cannot escape 
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the disease would greater social service, they entered an- 
other type school, retired self-supporting business, 

The college, such, interested the higher problems 
life; not place for the acquisition efficiency special 
direction, nor knowledge for its own sake, but rather, for the 
laying foundation for understanding and interpreting life, 
the end that the graduates may fitted “to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices both private and 
public” which may their opportunity have. the col- 
cannot arrange its courses, and teach the subjects such 
way interest the normal mind, least partly the 
fault the college the students lack seriousness. would 
seem the constant aim the college adjust itself life 
its most central aspects, and then appeal the natural, 
human interests the students. healthy civilization mo- 
bile, and our age seems conscious that has difficult problems 
solve. The college has here its greatest opportunity. 

The enrollment students has increased rapidly that colleges 
may now consider the quality the student body, without fear 
that there will lacking sufficient numbers for the successful 
accomplishment their purposes. One hesitates think that 
impossible find enough young men make joyous seriousness 
apparent characteristic college life. Why cannot these 
men accept the opportunities leisurely freedom, and devote 
vigorous energy the study nature and man, with such 
high constructive purpose, that the value college training will 
beyond question? our colleges cannot attract and develop 
students this type, and make evident the public that they 
are actually doing this, the American college, general insti- 
tution, will finally give way institutions that have more special 

Tennyson gives picture the conditions that found upon 
returning the room where used meet with Hallam and 
others common interests, and doing describes two op- 
posite types students: 

Another name was the door: 

linger’d; all within was noise 

songs, and clapping hands, and boys 
That crash’d the glass and beat the floor. 
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Where once held debate, band 
youthful friends, mind and art, 
And labor, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework the land. 


may that both types students will always represented. 
But conditions ought made such that they will manifestly 
conducive securing our colleges fewer and fewer the 
former, and more and more the latter, without curtailing the 
independence that the college boy must granted. 


The Gold the Gold 


How little serves purchase happiness! 
Yet scorn not money wherewith wise men buy 
Not idleness but liberty,—the high 
Rare privilege labor express 
The whole best self! they themselves possess 
For use they will; their hearts they satisfy 
With work they choose, wherein hope’s pictures 
Their way smoothed; straight onward they may press! 


But oh, the poor who fail, penury driven 
irksome paths, the fit way being crossed 
iron barriers; all the strong years given,— 
Manhood enslaved till controls,— 
For means live, while life itself lost! 
Holy the gold that ransoms captive souls! 
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ORTUNATELY longer questioned that 
special training for teachers necessary. Germany 

and France train and test all teachers before they 
enter service. the United States nearly three 
colleges and universities have established 
courses for training teachers. Nearly every 
state has from one twelve public normal 
Pedagogical preparation generally re- 
quired for teaching positions throughout the public school sys- 
tem. Indeed, the professional teacher has driven the non- 
professional into the most poorly paid positions the rural dis- 
tricts, village and city positions being filled the trained teacher. 
The days are rapidly drawing close when any person may 
teach without least modicum vocational professional 
preparation. 

Vocational training required for the lawyer, physician, den- 
tist, trained nurse, electrician, barber and forester, and the hitherto 
unskilled vocations agriculture and housekeeping are being 
professionalized. view these facts pleasing believe 
that the education and development childhood and youth, 
process the most fundamental and strategic social economy, 
longer felt the one employment for which special training 
not required. 

The problem training the industrial teacher not essentially 
different from that training any teacher. has been half 
accepted view that almost any sort teacher would teach 
industrial subjects. This view false and unjust. The child 
who studies agriculture any the so-called industrial branches 
entitled good instruction any other child. Teachers 
partial education and little skill are more wanted teach 
industrial subjects than they are wanted teach other subjects, 
nor will call the industrial teacher teacher, 
and thus excuse the lack professional Really 
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any teacher today special teacher, that say, teacher 
certain special subjects. But culture, breadth information 
and grasp educational principles are necessary all cases. 

Says Dr. Bailey, speaking the training teachers 
agriculture: “The training teachers for the group subjects 
embraced under the term ‘agriculture’ can not isolated from 
other training. not alone question giving the teachers 
the necessary technical knowledge and skill agricultural sub- 
jects, but also providing training and experience methods 
teaching, and developing point view and right estimate 
education general, There great danger the technical 
teaching agriculture, even though well taught, the teacher 
not also well grounded the social and pedagogical principles 
and problems involved all and any such irrelevant 
unrelated teaching will the end react disastrously the very 
movement that intended promote.” 

What Dr. Bailey says applies well teachers domestic 
science and manual training. fact, there place the 
school system for any but master workmen. Well balanced 
views educational aims, means, problems and principles are not 
gained over night, but teaching that misguided and confused 
grave 

The preparation the industrial teacher involves combina- 
tion three kinds subject The industrial teacher 
should touch with the best literature and general science. 
should cultured and refined. The demand which the 
tivated world makes upon the educated person should able 
meet. First, then, let say knowledge cultural and 
academic subjects. Second, knowledge and skill the industrial 
branches taught. large part the industrial teacher’s prepa- 
ration should consist this. The teacher agriculture must 
know agriculture, its spirit, atmosphere and possibilities. mere 
perfunctory smattering does not suffice. four year college 
course with agriculture the ascendant none too There 
tendency today short circuit the industrial teacher’s indus- 
trial preparation. This error, which perhaps must tol- 
erated for while. not fair industrial subjects have 
them taught superficially persons with but the slightest techni- 
cal experience the subject offered. Self teaching schemes for 
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manual training represent the extreme point the tendency 
present industrial work Intensive and sympathetic 
knowledge the newer subjects prerequisite their success- 
ful presentation. 

Third, pedagogical educational training. This includes the 
history education, child and general psychology, methods and 
principles teaching, philosophy evaluation education, 
school organization and administration, school law and compara- 
tive legislation, methods educational observation and research, 
and familiarity with present day problems and educational 
progress this and other countries, The industrial teacher should 
not dazed finding himself conference educators 
among well versed instructors from the public schools. should 
able hold his own educational meetings the profes- 
sional press. should especially conversant with the bear- 
ings industrial teaching upon the social order. 

Perhaps the greatest menace democracy today the pur- 
the industrial teacher advocate who, 
sis trade school subject matter plays into the hands interests 
that desire skilled hands rather than skilled heads. must not 
forget that along with industrial training there should 
moral and rationalizing instruction. The manufacturer that 
seeks boys who will not want rise, who will content with 
mere factory routine, should not find his views carried out the 
teacher. want men, whole men, and good citizens rather than 
mere operatives. Broad professional training for the industrial 
teacher will good ballast. 

Actual experience teaching and observation effective in- 
blindness the industrial teacher advocate who, over-empha- 
tors who might profit criticism their methods. How much 
more would the prospective school teacher profit timely 
suggestions and supervision? fact the differentiation train- 
ing between the industrial teacher and others chiefly the 
kind subject matter taught. Aside from this difference 
the training the industrial teacher does not greatly diverge. 
the side professional and liberal culture the industrial 
teacher should fully equipped. 

The well trained industrial teacher has not arrived yet very 
generally either Europe America. The compounding the 
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necessary elements preparation has but recently been under- 
When, however, general knowledge, technical knowledge 
and knowledge the pedagogic arts and sciences are blended, 
under favorable auspices, the product will honor the best 
traditions and ideals the educational profession, 

Under recent act congress the colleges agriculture and 
mechanic arts throughout the country are authorized train 
teachers, funds being designated for “providing courses for the 
special preparation instructors for teaching the elements 
agriculture and mechanic arts.” large number these insti- 
tutions are now engaged the preparation teachers, and others 
are planning teachers’ courses. state normal schools the 
various states will very likely develop courses that will enable 
teachers present the elementary schools the rudiments 


industrial subject matter. But for the supervision such 


ing and for doing the class work which the high schools, whether 
general industrial, should present, the broadly trained indus- 
trial teacher—the college graduate with special preparation for 
teaching the industrial subjects—will imperatively demanded. 
For such specialists must look the institutions where the 
elements preparation may properly combined. The eyes 
the country will turned upon the colleges agriculture and 
mechanic arts their efforts supply one the most important 
demands modern education—adequately trained industrial 
teachers. 
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Further Thoughts the Teaching Modern 
Languages 


New 


several years past have been impressed with 
the thought that word the American people 


appropriate, but had acquire more experience, 
and gather more material able make 
appeal successful and the point. Before 
coming this country eight years ago, had the 
teach German, French and English, 
almost every country Europe, all kinds nations. When 
started teach this country, hoped for wonderful success 
Americans being known our European countries 
brightest, the farthest advanced, the most aggressive; word, 
allowed use the coloring little slang, being “it.” 
Shall say feel disappointed discouraged? No, not, 
but experience has convinced most imperatively that there 
something wrong the method teaching foreign languages 
this country. saying this, may strike the sympathetic 
chord many heart, thinking about this theme, being 
connected with am. How wish could find the right 
words express just exactly what know well. seems, 
Americans start their foreign languages too advanced age. 

This the foremost difficulty getting the wished-for results. 
evident that young ladies sixteen nineteen years age 
cannot adapt themselves any more the absolutely necessary 
discipline and methods beginner requires, have the right 
results for the acquiring foreign language. them the 
routine seems somewhat dry and uninteresting, whereas younger 
child eagerly takes the very first steps. There is, for instance, 
the shape the mouth for the different vowels, the phonetic sounds 
the consonants, most important factor for pure 


from experienced foreign teacher would 
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pronunciation both French and German. would rather, 
teacher, hear well pronounced sentence and understand the words, 
placed maybe not perfectly, than listen the most correct 
French sentence, pronounced atrociously that matter how 
hard you listen and strain your intellect, you cannot make head 
tail it. Little Americans realize that age and willingness 
are the two most prominent factors which create full harmony 
between scholar and teacher. therefore experienced 
educator with the best intentions come understanding 
with parents and school principals this country, after the many 
disappointments went through, would advise that children whose 
parents are anxious for them secure the best results for later 
life their foreign languages should sent early five years 
old kindergarten based elementary teaching both French 
and German, combined with the learning those charming 
popular songs, with their thrilling, sweet melodies and words, 
that many time have brought back the mind mothers and 
grandmothers the early years their own happy childhood. 
sure, the woes and puzzles ever many school principals would 
end, for nobody but they and their foreign faculty realize 
the eminent difficulties placing satisfactorily the different 
grades, young ladies entering the age sixteen nineteen 
years, who have had no, thorough methodical training 
French German. American parents need somewhat roused 
the fact that speaking foreign languages itself important 
element culture. 

Another disadvantageous side this momentous question 
think will done away with following the given advice 
early instruction. speaking preparatory drilling enter 
college. The very mention the latter instantly used to, and still 
does, stifle most ardent wish enter position school. 
The curtailing our beautiful languages just for narrow 
purpose, heart rending fact, but realize the meaning 
and the necessity thereof more and more, if, above said, young 
ladies have no, insufficient instruction the age fifteen, 
which necessitates hurried, condensed heaping French and 
German not cripple keep back the whole English 
education. Therefore, would not make matters all sides 
ever much easier, were made possible that young 
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children should able enter early five years old 
what would like term “foreign kindergartens,” 
the elementary steps French and German, and this, doing 
away with almost insurmountable hindrances later years 

Thus the ground will prepared, the seed sown, and 
positive, surprising result will ours, ours, who for almost 
life-time have been laboring under such unbearable conditions 
make grouchy, embittered pedagogs. 

Let rise the oceasion, let become Pestalozzis, Froebels, 
Comeniuses the requirements our own up-to-date age, and 
thus create generation with more developed, broadened tastes 
for highest culture, able appreciate and discern their original 
language, deep meanings Goethe, Schiller, Buckert, Racine, 
Corneille, Moliere, Fontaine. 


Fair Liberty 


Mary HALL LEONARD. 


Fair Liberty, the radiant star 
Upon thy forehead shines afar 
With heavenly lustre. Thy Evangel rings 
With joyful prophecies; sings 
Paradise, and hope eternal brings. 
tells broken fetters, eyes once blind 
Seeing again, new courage for mankind, 
Releasing from the curse Eden’s fall, 
Full opportunity for each and all, 
Rich store blessings for world set free 
From sin and misery. 


thy incentive timorous souls are stirred 

valiant deeds. Inspiring songs are heard. 

Thou art the warrior’s aim, the patriot’s hope, 
The universe thy scope. 

Yet the toilworn heart that opens well 

Its swinging portal thou wilt come dwell, 
And where the mind free 
thy best empery. 


Slow are thy steps, Daughter the Light, 
Yet still the dawning crimsons our sight, 
Driving away the shadows the night. 
And never backward shall thy footsteps be, 
Freedom length every land and race 
thy promised grace. 

The pledge sure and 

Hope and wait for thee; 

And this the goal see, 

That when God and man agree 

Then cometh Liberty. 
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Examination Questions for House Seven Gables 


Mention some the most conspicuous characteristics Haw- 
thorne’s works fiction. Show that these characteristics are 
dence THE THE SEVEN GABLES. 

what you have learned regarding the peculiarities Hawthorne’s 
work, draw comparison between Hawthorne’s novels and other novels 
repute with which you are familiar. 

Give brief biographical sketch Hawthorne. “Episodes from 
the own family history furnish the groundwork this novel.” 
those episodes and explain the manner which they are 
woven into the story. 

describing his novel, Hawthorne said, “All but thirty 
forty pages the story refer the present time.” Give abstract 
these introductory pages and explain their bearing upon the story 
proper. Give the date the action the story. Where the scene 
the story laid? 

Describe full the character Colonel Pyncheon. Why 
detailed description his person and character necessary the 
study the story? 

What question moral obligation does the author raise the 
solve the question the story developed? 

Repeat the “Maule curse” and the circumstances under which 
was pronounced. What part does play the development the 
story? what point are you first reminded it? 

Give character sketch Hepzibah. what does Hawthorne 
intend her type? what episodes does the scene the first 
day’s shop-keeping bring out Hepzibah’s most conspicuous traits 
character? Describe each episode. 

When does Clifford come into the tale? directly indi- 
rectly brought first the reader’s notice? Explain and illustrate. 

10. Tell the story Clifford. Show the extent which 
connected with the plot the novel. Give brief character sketch 
Clifford. Does seem you pleasing unpleasing per- 

11. How Clifford’s character revealed, action, conversa- 

12. Justify the author’s apparent fondness for Clifford. How 
does Hawthorne characterize that selfishness which the most prom- 
inent trait Clifford’s character. 
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13. Give reasons why the adjective “morbid” often used 
descriptions this novel. Which the actors the story serves 
striking contrast these morbid elements? 

14. the story Phoebe. Draw word picture her each 
five different scenes the story. How does she aid the plot de- 

various aspects. Carry out Hawthorne’s idea that “the house sym- 
bolical the family.” 

16. What the theme THE SEVEN GABLES? 
The plot? The moral? these features which does the author 
regard least important 

Tell the story Holgrave. What sort man did seem 
the author? What sort man does seem you? What pur- 
pose served the story his life which Holgrave relates? 

18. Describe the devices which the author his story 
atmosphere mystery throughout. the author’s 
method disclosing fact his readers means mysterious 
hints. 

19. Point out those descriptive passages which seem you most 
excellent. Reproduce the description the scene from the arched 
window and night the empty house. Why should the death 
Judge Pyncheon criticised “the most over-described incident 
the English language” 

20. What does Hawthorne mean saying, (1) seemed Clif- 
ford’s nature (2) “Life made marble and 

21. what way the plot THE SEVEN 
connected with the witchcraft persecutions the seventeenth century 
Describe these witchcraft superstitions manifested Salem. 

22. Hawthorne calls THe SEVEN GABLES 
mance, not novel, What the distinction between the two classes 
fiction 

23. Point out the few humorous touches this gloomy story. How 
would you describe the quality Hawthorne’s humor? 

24. Compare the daily life the New England 1850 with that 
today, using the material furnished the text. 

25. Mention the scenes which stood out most clearly your mind 
after you had finished reading the story. What philosophical and re- 
passages did you remember best 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The Bureau Education describes follows, admirable plan 
whereby the high school McComb City, Miss., and the Illinois 
Central Railroad co-operate, boys the high school earning from $12 
$18 month regularly while attending school. The boys attend 
school one day and work the railroad shops the next. The “stu- 
dent apprentices”, they are called, are paid for their work the 
shops, the minimum wage cents hour. After four years 
combined high school attendance and shop work, the boy pre- 
pared enter college draw man’s pay his trade. 

The railroad officials declare that after actual tests shown that 
the plan co-operation not only feasible, but that working out 
interest the railroad company fill all vacancies the appren- 
ticeship system far possible with co-operative apprentices. Su- 
perintendent Hughes, the school system, equally enthusiastic 
over results from the school’s point view. believes the plan 
offers one solution the problem keeping boys school; that 
fosters boy’s spirit independence and satisfies his commendable 
ambition get into the game life. 


very thoroughgoing experiment along the same general line 
being tried the Bureau Printing Manila, and may 
said have now passed the experimental stage and have become 
permanent institution. interestingly described Samuel 
Musick, Craftsman Instructor, Bureau Printing, and affords one 
the best demonstrations the profound significance and value 
technical and vocational education that can found anywhere. 
believe our readers will grateful for giving them the following 
suggestive paragraphs from Mr. Musick’s brochure: 

“Although this age specialization, believed that the 
most efficient workman one trained all the operations per- 
taining his trade, making him more adaptable competent spe- 
cialist. This method also provides mobile force, advantageous alike 
employer and employeé. 

system instruction whereby each workman becomes thoroughly 
conversant with all the details his trade makes him superior 
that neglected class which subjected monotonous grind one 
class work. places him thoroughly line with the principles 
so-called scientific management, because during his apprenticeship 
unconsciously what such systems are now endeavor- 
ing establish. 

“The first class-period six months considered ample which 
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determine apprentice’s fitness for the trade which has 
been assigned. shows inaptitude, particularly with respect 
mechanical details, advised seek other fields labor. Justice 
the employee well the employer demands frankness 
matter that influences the formative period boy’s life. 
apprentice demonstrates aptitude during his first class-period but is, 
unable qualify for promotion within the prescribed period six 
months, retained the class until has thoroughly mastered 
the specialties that class period. The extension, however, 
case exceeds three months. If, after three months’ extension, ap- 
prentice fails qualify for promotion, separated from the ser- 
vice. has been demonstrated that changing apprentice’s classi- 
fication, with corresponding increase compensation, confers mark 
distinction and gives him incentive maintain his interest 
the work. new kinds work are introduced the beginning 
each class period, may readily surmised that apprentice will 
put forth his best efforts master the specialties his current class 
order advance from the monotony class-end period the 
welcome change afforded new duties. 

prerequisite the success any apprenticeship system the 
employment instructors who are thoroughly skilled their work. 
They must have not only unusual ability and the faculty imparting 
their knowledge, but also, what more important, the disposition 
impart that knowledge the freest manner and the fullest extent. 

the Bureau Printing the attitude craftsman instructor 
toward apprentice similar that teacher and pupil 
school. The instructor instills into the mind the student the 
importance exerting every effort toward attaining efficiency. The 
apprentice given scheduled task and shown the proper manner 
which should performed. never permitted become 
mere animated machine. Instructors take personal interest the 
work each apprentice, carefully explaining every operation. The 
apprentice never forced acquire his knowledge through chance con- 
tact with other workmen. 

“The success which has attended the technical training appren- 
tices the Bureau Printing has demonstrated beyond 
ture that the application system vocational training will produce 
efficient workmen any the skilled trades.” 


subject which should taken frequently for discussion 
teachers’ meetings, parents’ associations, and similar organizations, 
the street manners the pupils our schools. very many in- 
stances the groups children passing and from school are centers 
offensive words and actions which are disgrace our civilization 
and menace society. Profanity, obscenity, uncouth antics, rough- 
ness amounting assault, insults women and aged people, malicious 
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mischief resulting broken windows, the ruin flower beds and 
valuable shade trees, the larceny fruit, the defacement buildings, 
fences, all these are common happenings the neighborhood 
some school Sometimes they are endured and even condoned 
the plea that they are the thoughtless deeds those who are “only 
school children.” But for the children’s own sakes, not for the 
sake those who suffer from them, such things should stopped. 
Such lawlessness permitted, becomes veritable school vice which 
trains our young people for careers crime. within the power 
parents and school authorities combine and stop them. 
duty which confronts and which should not shunned because 
disagreeable. The welfare our children, the good name the 
community, and the vital interests society are all stake. Shall 
not keep everlastingly until have rooted out these common 
evils and taught our children young ladies and gentlemen 
school and the way and from school, well home and the 
presence their parents and older friends 


the above connection wish say word about the relation 
the sexes the school life. has come our notice that many 
localities there carelessness and looseness attitude toward each 
other the part the boys and girls, that ominous for the future 
and that imposes present obligation upon parents and teachers use 
their best endeavors bring about change. The evils referred 
arise from immaturity and thoughtlessness for the most part, but lead 
almost inevitably habits practices later which are exceed- 
ingly serious. The boys should instructed the manly qualities 
courtesy and chivalry toward the girls. They should learn respect 
womanhood and stand the protectors the girls their school 
all things that require the exercise self- forgetfulness, courage, 
masculine endurance and physical strength. The girls, other 
hand, have their keeping, very largely, the ideals which the boys 
shall led form womanhood and womanly modesty 
virtue. they allow liberties, whether word act, that should 
forbidden, they not only degrade themselves, but they lower also the 
moral standards the boys, the school, the community and 
the race. The appeal should made not infrequently the girls 
our schools keep themselves pure and clean and sweet, 
they will and wish that they had, when some true man asks 
them unite their fortunes with his that tenderest and most 
enduring all unions which God himself has ordained for 
our temporal and eternal good. can only get them 
stop and think, and make them realize how much they are 
doing for the boys themselves keeping them their place 
and elevating their ideals true womanhood, shall doing for 
the girls and for the boys alike the greatest and most beautiful 
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service. need not dwell upon the dangers careless and loose 
attitude toward these matters, great and ominous these dangers 
are. Itis better make our appeal the positive, constructive ideals, 
the inherent manliness the boys and womanliness the girls. 
Such appeals seldom fail good. But all mistakes, let not 
make the fatal one silence. False modesty has numbered its victims 
the thousand. Let longer permit take its toll from the 
boys and girls our public schools. 


Dr. George Kerschensteiner, the German vocational expert, enthu- 
siastic his estimates the success the American public schools 
the work assimilating foreigners. “What the great cities have 
been doing transforming immigrants from all parts the world 
into thinking citizens,” declares, “seems from personal 
observations the country itself unexampled the history 
education civilized nations.” 


The Ohio Association for the Promotion Agricultural Education 
and Rural Life recently pamphlet giving de- 
tails about more than thirty lecturers and their subjects which are 
available country communities throughout the state, prices that 
range from five eighteen dollars. Some excellent suggestions are 
made concerning the value such lecture courses the young peo- 
ple the rural communities, thousands whom this means might 
brought “into touch with great, cultured soul who has thrilling 
message, capable firing the ambition boy awakening the 
slumbering ideals girl.” The following instructions are given 
the subject “How Get Course Lectures and Entertain- 
ments.” 

community mass-meeting determine how expen- 
sive course can sustained and elect lecture-course committee. 

Second.—This committee should immediately make selection 
talent from this Booklet and write the members the Bureau thus 
selected for their engagement and arrangement dates. 

Third.—Advertise the local course and sell season tickets. 

everybody throughout the countryside attend the 
lectures and entertainments. 

also suggested that half dozen persons the 
munity get together and pledge themselves financially responsible 
for the success the course. course five numbers can se- 
cured for $100, less, the loss the event failure could not 
burdensome any one individual, and great amount good would 
come the intellectual and social life the community. 

Rural churches, Sunday schools, public schools, and local clubs may 
enabled raise funds for their organizations patronizing this 
Bureau. 

Let there something doing the open country.” 
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ENGLAND. University extension. The movement for turning uni- 
versity teaching the service working men England has passed 
through several stages, which the latest that tutorial classes 
established the joint action representatives university and 
the working people. This form university extension started 
Oxford, and although other universities have adopted it, the Oxford 
center leads. The purpose here call attention the possible 
outcome this enterprise the after career the working-class 
students discussed report the classes issued the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 

Among the positions responsibility held working people, for the 
efficient discharge which higher education essential, the following 
are enumerated: Officers trade unions and co-operative societies 
representatives labor the House Commons and other public 
bodies teachers the tutorial classes. With respect the first class 
positions, appears that “There are Great Britain 1,153 trade 
unions (some them with several hundred branches), 237 trade 
councils, federations trade unions, federations trade coun- 
cils, Parliamentary Committees appointed trade union con- 
gresses, 209 conciliation and arbitration boards, 389 friendly societies, 
and 2,646 workmen’s co-operative societies.” 

The numbers suggest very broad and inviting field effort, whose 
importance the working people even less than the general 
welfare. This consideration has led the university adopt measures 
looking the eventual admission select students from the classes 
workmen for period residential study Oxford leading 
special certificate. relation this movement the resolutions 
adopted the Trade Union Congress its session September last, 
are significant. They instructed their Parliamentary committee 
press for the appointment Royal Commission, which shall have 
majority representatives elected the trade unions and 
among many matters the Commission instructed inquire 

“The finances the universities and the great public schools; 
and issue report containing statement the history and present 
value those endowments which were originally intended for the 
poor.” 


Nietzsche, several years ago, denounced the faults German educa- 
tion which made machine the student,” his voice was that 
one crying the wilderness without echo response. Today the 
opponents the gymnasium system, has developed, are numerous 
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and they are becoming every day more violent their criticisms. 
Chief among them Dr. Ostwald, the celebrated professor chem- 
istry, who his book the “Grosse Manner”, published 1909, con- 
demns the system because annihilates “the autonomy thought.” 
This book was “Wider das Schulelend” and public 
lectures which have aroused general attention his educational 
opinions. His propaganda has won for the cause modern studies 
much greater support than the imperial rescript 1900 which gave 
the “real schools” equal standing with the gymnasia. 

all the German states, Bavaria has held most tenaciously the 
classical program, and even now there are but four “real gymnasia” 
the kingdom. Their necessity, however, amply shown the rapid 
increase their attendance. 1910 the gymnasia registered 22,165 
students against 18,663 the modern “real 1912 the 
gvmnasia students were 20,554 and the students the “real 
21,750. This change relative numbers the sign irresistible 
movement toward studies vital importance under present conditions. 

The necessity reducing the time devoted the dead languages, 
even the classical gymnasia, was recognized Prussia the order 
October 21, 1911, which suppressed the “extemporale.” This ex- 
ercise consisted improvised theme Latin upon subject drawn 
from recent lecture. The exercise was required once week all 
classes the Untersekunda, after that, once fortnight. 

Evidence the strength the movement toward modern studies 
given the foundation review (Oct. 1910) bearing the 
title “Geschaftsauschuss fiir Schulreform Sinne staatsbiirgerlicher 
and review, “Vergangenheit und Gegenwart” advo- 
cating instruction history and civic affairs essential parts 
liberal education. 


MOVEMENTS THE FRENCH The University 
Lyons has established institute economic and political sciences 
intended particularly for students who aspire the diplomatic ser- 
vice, labor inspectors, positions banks. 

1886 there was created section for the scientific study re- 
ligions, the Ecole pratique des Hautes-Etudes, Paris. The com- 
pletion twenty-five years the work this division was made the 
occasion for elaborate review its results the Director the 
school, Francois Picavet, which was published the Revue inter- 
nationale l’enseignement for September 15, 1912. 

interesting note this connection the foundation 
similar school research connection with the recently organized 
University Mexico. 
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Book Notices 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES. Samuel Jones, Professor 
Mathematics the Gunter Biblical and Literary College, Gunter, Texas. 
Published the author the above address. Price, $1.65, net. This 
book consists “Knotty problems; mathematical recreations, answers 
and solutions; rules mensuration; short methods; helps, tables, ete.” 
intended for teachers and private students and all those who have 
mathematical turn mind and love work out problems. Such will 
find abundant material this volume for the exercise their brains and 
the entertainment their friends. The Puzzle Editor the home 
paper magagine will find most convenient handbook whose re- 
sources are practically inexhaustible. But aside from these incidental 
uses, the book very valuable for school use. Teachers mathematics 
will find here abundant suggestion for original and supplementary prob- 
lem work which test their pupils’ real knowledge principles and 
their proficiency applying them. For this purpose cordially recom- 
mend the volume the most elaborate, ingenious and entertaining book 
its kind that has ever been our good fortune examine. 


CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. Julian Abernethy, Ph. The 
Charles Merrill Company. Cloth, 173 pages. Price, cents. 


This convenient little manual which should found every teach- 
er’s desk and every home center table. contains two thousand 
words that are often mispronounced. There are also eight hundred prop- 
names and some practical exercises. 


THE MAKING POETRY. Critical Study its Nature and 
Value. Arthur Fairchild, Ph. D., Assistant Professor English, 
University Missouri. Putnam’s Sons. 


The author this attractive volume modestly calls critical essay 
toward consistent view poetry.” claims finality for his view 
but hopes that the book will stimulate thought and real service 
teachers and students literature, and that will also aid the man 
affairs “to recognize poetry the highest manifestation principles 
that control all his best practical attainments.” The first chapter dis- 
cusses the question: “Can poetry defined?” conclusion that 
finally satisfactory definition has ever been given. The author’s discus- 
sion the various attempts define poetry trenchant and mentally 
stimulating. The function poetry disclosed this chapter. Then 
follow chapters The Material Poetry; the Making Poetry; How 
the Poet First Deals with his Material; The Combining Images; 
The Nature Poetry; Its Need and Value; and Some Forms 
Poetry Examined. The book great value and interest the 
general student literature and makes first class text book the 
subject. 
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MEMOIR GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM together with Record 
the Earlier Years the Publishing House founded him. George 
Haven Putnam. Octavo. 476 pages. With photogravure frontispiece. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.50, net. mail, $2.70. 


Lovers literature and all those who have discovered the fascination 
which the problems human life are unfolded the 
concrete, with much that universal and therefore illuminating for 
the individual find here book read and re-read 
with ever increasing delight and satisfaction. Mr. Putnam was touch 
with great literature and great business throughout his long life. 
was identified with the entire history the International Copyright 
movement and was “the working man” the Executive Committee each 
successive Copyright League Association. There are chapters reflecting 
life London the early 40’s and there are references men letters 
and other persons distinction both sides the Atlantic. Mr. Put- 
nam had personal relations with Louis Napoleon, Washington Irving, 
Bayard Taylor, Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charles Sumner, 
Sergeant Talfourd, Elisée Réclus, Fredrika Bremer, Susan Warner, 
fellow, Dana, Emerson, Curtis, the alleged Dauphin (Louis XVII), 
modore Perry, Lincoln, Bryant, and many other noteworthy characters 
generations that have passed. 

This volume one the best recent additions the steadily 
ing store suggestive and stimulating American biography. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
jamin Davis, Professor Agricultural Education Miami University. 
170 pages, vo. cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12. The University 
Press, Chicago, Agents: The Baker Taylor Company, New York; 
The Cambridge University Press, London and Edinburgh; Th. Stauffer, 
Leipzig; The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto. 


The subject agricultural education today attracting more general 
attention than almost any other educational question. Its development 
due, first, the large number people dependent agriculture for 
living; second the economic value agricultural products, which 
has made important organize agencies improve agricultural con- 
ditions throughout the country; third, the necessity for developing 
educational system that shall make farm activities attractive intelli- 
gent and well-trained people, order prevent the exodus from rural 
districts the cities; fourth, the general belief that the opportunities 
presented farm life are valuable means training children. 

the result these strong motives for the development the sub- 
ject part the educational system, agriculture being taught the 
elementary school, the agricultural high school, and the agricultural col- 
lege. But each these institutions difficulties organization are en- 
countered: the elementary school, the difficulty deciding what ele- 
ments the subject teach; the agricultural high school, the danger 
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its becoming the ordinary high school, or, the other hand, its 
neglecting the cultural for the agricultural studies; the college, the 
difficulty finding suitable agricultural courses, and maintaining 
proper balance between them and the conventional academic courses. 
difficulty common all the dearth trained teachers, due the fact 
that those with practical experience lack the training for teach- 
ing, those with training lack experience. The result the whole situa- 
tion that many efforts are being made teach agriculture from text- 
books and until now there has been adequate textbook. 

Agricultural Education the Public Schools, Professor Benjamin 
Davis has attacked the problem the co-ordination all the agen- 
cies now work the problem agricultural education. has per- 
formed service which will appreciated all who have any large 
knowledge the problem and the difficulties which the movement en- 
counters. has made effort canvass the whole field and give 
detailed exposition the forces employed building rational 
course agricultural education. has presented more fully than any- 
one else the materials which define the problem and which make possi- 
ble for the teacher meet intelligently. The annotated bibliography 
the end the book will much make the best material available 
for any one desiring get hold this material through independent 
study. The book serves, therefore, general introduction the study 
agricultural education. 

Professor Davis’ book not textbook the ordinary type. 
introductory encyclopaedia rather than brief summary. The student 
the normal school who trained, not merely understand the con- 
tent single textbook, but take bibliography hand and follow 
its guidance into the larger body literature, will have independent 
mastery the subject which cannot gained the simple perusal 
single textbook. Professor Davis has performed genuine service, there- 
fore, for normal schools preparing type textbook which encourages 
the student the original sources and shows him how get the 
different types material which will need his own practical pro- 
fessional life. 

The teacher who has graduated from the normal school and prac- 
tical service often finds the textbooks offered too elementary and too 
closely confined the kind material with which has already ac- 
quainted himself. Such book that which Professor Davis presents 
overcomes these difficulties. has opened for the teacher not only the 
possibility reading his own book, but also the possibility securing 
without serious difficulty extensive body productive literature 
which this book serves stimulating introduction. 

Finally, the professional student education will find this book 
material which will give him general view one phase industrial 
education that will very helpful him the discussion the whole 
subject educational reform. one wishes discuss the best methods 
organizing courses for the industrial classes, should certainly be- 
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gin with review that which has already been undertaken agricul- 
ture. There are bibliographies agricultural literature, 
and there are scattered discussions the different organizations 
which deal with this problem, but nowhere there carefully selected 
summary the whole movement. Professor Davis has this respect 
performed service which will appreciated students 
and the later historian education who wishes secure com- 
pact form statement what now being undertaken. 


THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE. (Industrial and Social History Series, 
Book IV), Katharine the Extension Division the Univer- 
sity Chicago. Illustrated Howard Brown and Kyohei Inukai. 
Cloth, 224 pages. Price, cents. Rand McNally Company. 

The story the sea people follows logically the narrative the cave 
men and traces further step the progress the human race. The 
settlement the seaboard wandering tribe the Stone Age, the 
familiarity they gradually form with their new surroundings, the progress 
they make through inventions, which are impelled necessity, and their 
final development from fishermen along the coast sea farers these 
are the stages growth which the stories rest. Each incident alive 
with interest and warm with color. wealth stirring illustrations 
have been added the text, part the illustrator the first three 
books the series, Howard Brown, and part promising Japan- 
ese artist, Kyohei Inukai. 


CAUSES AND EFFECTS AMERICAN HISTORY. Edwin 
Morse. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25, net. 


Here compact and comprehensive account “The origin and de- 
velopment the nation.” ignores details. concerns itself rather 
with “the large currents thought, feeling and action which from gen- 
eration generation, especially through the economic and intellectual in- 
fluences each period, have modified and shaped the destinies the 
American people.” Beginning with the Northmen, who migrated Ice- 
land and Greenland and sailed down Nova Scotia, traces the dis- 
coveries Columbus, Gama, the Cabots, Balboa, Magellen, Drake, 
Cortez, Pizarro, Soto, Coronado, Cartier, Hawkins, etc. follows the 
different streams colonists who put their impress Plymouth, Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Maryland, Virginia. This 
fresh, strong book and will lead many readers engage wider histori- 
cal reading. The forty-six illustrations are admirable and up-to-date. 


WORKING ONE’S WAY THROUGH COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 
Calvin Wilson. Chicago. McClurg Co. Price, $1.00, net. 

The author “Making the Most Ourselves,” has packed this book 
with immense amount information invaluable poor young men 
and women who are anxious get college education. Probably never 
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before has any one furnished such complete and up-to-date guide 
paths and opportunities earn education American colleges and 
universities. these 381 pages one gets comprehensive idea tuit- 
ion fees and all other expenses about all our institutions learning, 
and the chances earn part all one’s expenses, and what kinds 
employment. Also, how Senator Beveridge and other brave fellows 
worked their way graphically described, and there are many other 
good things. good reading for all our young people, and will 
boon for many. 


LATIN DRILL AND COMPOSITION. Ernest Daniels, Ph. D., 
the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, New York. Cloth. 124 pages. 
Heath Co. cents. 

This book prepared accompany the reading the four books 
Caesar’s Gallic War. based the theory that the essential first 
importance for the student Latin the perfect mastery forms; 
that next importance thorough mastery vocabulary, and the 
third place, the simpler and more common principles syntax. Each 
lesson prepared accompany definite section the Gallic War and 
provides ample means for drill and review forms and syntax. 
hard imagine more serviceable and more compact book giving exact- 
what every good teacher Latin must get before his class some 
form other. 


AMERICAN POEMS (1625-1892). Selected and edited, with illustrative 
and explanatory notes and bibliography Walter Bronson, Litt. D., 
Professor English Literature Brown University. The University 
Chicago Press. Price, $1.50, net. 


Professor Bronson has done real service teachers and students 
literature preparing this volume. truly adequate presentation 
American poetry. shows its historic development from its 
meagre and timid beginnings William Morrell’s “New England” and 
“The Whole Booke Psalmes” (Anonymous), 1625, through the 
steadily growing consciousness divinely inspired necessity for ex- 
pression, the splendid achievements Longfellow, Whittier and Bry- 
ant the 19th Century. Many the selections are complete poems, 
Snow-Bound, The Vision Sir Launfal and Evangeline. Some rare works 
have been reprinted which are probably found other collec- 
tion. Most the seventeenth and eighteenth century poems are repro- 
duced from first very early editions. 

The Notes include the poet’s own theory poetry; the circumstances 
the poem given the poet his friends; explanations words, al- 
lusions, whose meaning might missed the ordinary 
variant readings few instances, notably that “Thanatopsis”; 
quotations showing the poet’s literary relationships and his way using 
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his materials; and specimens contemporary criticism found the 
periodicals. 

This book will most welcome High School and College classes and 
very delightful volume have hand the home, for reference 
and recreation. 


SMITH’S PUPIL’S NOTEBOOK AND STUDY OUTLINE ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Francis Smith, B., Master, Head the History De- 
partment, Girls’ High School, Boston. Paper, inches, 142 
pages. Price, cents. American Book Company. 

This notebook planned that will give the pupil better under- 
standing English history, clearer idea the relative importance 
events, than will the use textbook alone. The Study Outline 
skeleton topics, with indications subdivisions and blank spaces 
which the student must insert the necessary facts that will complete 
the outline. frequent intervals special topics are provided which are 
filled out similarly with notes resulting from the pupil’s outside 
reading. The chronological table, which may used general review, 
will assistance gaining perspective. Fourteen outline maps are 
provided which are filled with the essential geographical data. 
The blank pages the back are for notes outside reading, review 
topics, further maps, drawings, Cross section paper for diagram 
drills included. 


MEZGER AND MUELLER. KREUZ UND QUER DURCH DEUTSCHE 
LANDE. Robert Mezger, Barringer High School, Newark, and Wilhelm 
Mueller, late Principal the Fifteenth District School, Cincinnati. Cloth, 
16mo, 260 pages, with notes, conversational questions, vocabulary, map, 
and illustrations. American Book Company. Price, cents. 


This German reader for second year classes gives account the 
trip two Americans through Germany, commencing with the ocean 
voyage, landing Hamburg, and proceeding thence through the most 
interesting portions the Empire. Conversations and letters are intro- 
duced vary the style the narrative, while numerous anecdotes, stories, 
ballads, and songs illustrate the characteristics the German people, and 
their customs and institutions. The language simple and idiomatic, the 
vocabulary practical and modern, with frequent repetition words. 


DINSMORE’S THE TRAINING CHILDREN. John Wirt Dins- 
M., Professor Pedagogy and Dean the Normal School 
Berea College, Berea, Ky. Cloth, 12mo., 336 pages. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, $1.00. 


book for young inexperienced teachers, and especially country 
teachers, furnishing sound instruction the training children, based 
upon well-known and fundamental truths. includes much ele- 
mentary psychology necessary, and possesses many commendable 
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features not found more technical works. The practical happily 
combined with the theoretical manner that helpful and inter- 
esting well easy comprehension, The constant application the 
important principles and the inclusion numerous suggestions make 
this new work valuable for teachers the author’s previous volume, 
“Teaching District School,” which has met with such wide favor. 


NUTTING’S FIRST LATIN READER. Nutting, Ph. D., Assist- 
ant Professor Latin, University California. Cloth, mo. 250 pages. 
American Book Company. Price, cents. 

Intended for beginners, especially those the upper grammar grades, 
this reader encourages the pupil translate “at sight” the most natu- 
ral manner possible. The stories the book are drawn largely from early 
American history, and not only are full human interest but the same 
time afford most admirable opportunity for the introduction the vo- 
cabulary and syntax Latin historical narrative. 


SCHRAKAMP’S DEUTSCHE HEIMAT. Edited Josefa Schrakamp. 
Cloth, 16mo, 404 pages, illustrated; with notes, conversational ques- 
tions, vocabulary. American Book Company. Price, cents. 


This work gives short compass, and simply, general survey the 
German nation, which will value the student his subsequent 
reading. treats the various divisions Germany geographical se- 
quence, and gives short descriptions natural national and 
local customs, student life, important historical events, famous buildings, 
the traditions and tales associated with them, and numerous poems. 
appendix contains selection proverbs and travel dialogues, and treats 
the political constitution Germany, money, units measure, inven- 
tions, etc., the whole followed series questions for use conver- 


sation. 


SYMBOL AND SATIRE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Ernest 
Henderson, Ph. D., With 171 illustrations. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $4.00. 

Says the author this sumptuous volume: interesting their 
wealth symbols than even the speeches and writings the time are 
pictorial satires and allegories, great numbers which have been pre- 
served. They are documents real historical importance and have 
been hitherto much neglected. They reveal the spirit the time 
mere printed words ever do. They are products this special Revolution, 
for nothing like them had ever been known before. 

They filled real need, for they appealed even the illiterate; and 
three-fourths the population France that time could neither read 
nor write. They show the Revolution was shown the common 
men the period.” 
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These words disclose the purport and place the book. Throughout 
its pages the reader will find beautiful half-tone reproductions some 
the leading cartoons the time, with expert explanations and deduc- 
tions, the result being most interesting and illuminating new contri- 
bution French history. The book has important relation the 
French and the History departments schools and colleges and will 
deep interest students history everywhere. 


KIMBALL’S ENGLISH Lillian Kimball, formerly 
Head English Department, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. Cloth, 
12mo. 271 pages. American Book Company. Price, cents. 

textbook grammar, distinguished its common sense, which 
the subject simplified and robbed all unnecessary and minor techni- 
For this reason will make immediate and convincing 
appeal the pupil, well the teacher. The treatment original 
and interesting, while the style simple, clear, and concise. Throughout, 
the practical side the subject has received special attention, many 
exercises being given which the substitution correct forms for com- 
mon errors speech will great benefit improving the pupil’s 
language both speaking and writing. Frequent outlines and sum- 
maries are also presented. The method instruction positive, calling 
forth the constructive attitude the part the pupil practical exer- 
cises and making continual demand upon its own initiative. The illus- 
trative sentences have been chosen for their literary excellence well 
for their fitness for the purpose. 


ESSENTIALS PHYSICS, for college students. Daniel Hering, 
E., Ph. D., LL. D., Prof. Physics, New York University. Price, $1.75, 
net. 

text book for undergraduates and lecture course and reference 
work for teachers and other students physics. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS TEACHING READING. Joseph 
Taylor, Ph. D., Dist. Supt. Schools, New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, cents, net. 


YOUTH AND THE RACE. study the psychology Adolescence. 
Edgar James Swift, Prof. Psychology and Education, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50, net. 


THE SEXUAL LIFE THE CHILD. Albert Moll, translated from 
the German Dr. Eden Paul. The Macmillan Company. Price, 1.75, net. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 
Company. Price, $2.00, net. 
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CYCLOPEDIA Edited Paul Monroe, Ph. D., 
the History Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, with 
the assistance departmental editors and more than one thousand indi- 
vidual contributors. Volume three. The Macmillan Company. Price, $5.00, 
net. Previous volumes reviewed former numbers EDUCATION. 


MANUAL PERSONAL HYGIENE. Proper living upon physio- 
logic basis eminent American specialists. Edited Walter Pyle, 
D., Asst. Surgeon the Wills Eye Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saunders Company. Price, $1.50, net. 


NUTRITIONAL PHYSIOLOGY. Percy Stiles, Assistant Professor 
Physiology Simmons College, Instructor Physiology and Per- 
sonal Hygiene the Massachusetts Institute Technology, Boston. 
Saunders Company. Price, $1.25, net. 


Ph. D., Professor Zoology, State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo., and 
Daugherty, Kirksville, Mo. Saunders Company. Price, $2.00, 
net. 


Sunshine and Shadow Series. AFTER LONG YEARS AND OTHER 
STORIES. Translations from the German Sophie Miller and Agnes 
Dunne, Principal Public School 165, New York, The Barnes 
Company. 


FIRST BOOK METAPHYSICS. Walter Marvin, Collegiate 
Church Professor Logic and Mental Philosophy Rutgers College. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50, net. 


ADMISSION COLLEGE Joseph Lindsey 
Henderson, Ph. D., Professor Secondary Education and Visitor 
Schools, University Texas. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Price, $1.50. 


Periodical Notes. 


The February Atlantic Monthly opens with historical article peculiar interest. 
The narrative from the diary Vermont Quaker, Cyrus Guernsey Pringle, who re- 
fused for conscientious reasons serve when drafted into the Union Army. held 
his determination and won his fight against the whole force the United States which 
was used attempt coerce his Quaker 

would call the attention those interested the great temperance movement 
Lippincott’s Magazine for February. 

The February St. Nicholas appeals not the young folks alone, but every 
one who enjoys good reading. Ariadne Gilbert’s Than Conquerors” and Jules 
Jusserand’s Boy and the articles special merit. 

and the title given Professor Lounsbury’s paper 
Harper’s Magazine for February, which tells some interesting facts 
words now general use which were rejected best authorities only century ago. 

Among the heaviest papers contained the February issue the Century 
the leading article James Davenport Whelpley Commercial 
The article helpfully illustrated and great educational value. 

Two articles special interest appear Bazar for February. Building 
dollar enterprise out soup, and Right Living and Right Dr. 
Samuel McCoomb the Emanuel Movement. 
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